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: | 
a convex surface, it has now to be subjected to 


pressure from a press armed with a polished con-| 
cave surface. This is done with astonishing ra-| 
pidity, as indeed are all the operations of the 
hand-press, the use of which is universal in Bir-| 


kind of pan, in which they are subjected to the 
heat of a small furnace, in which the mercury 
evaporates, and the button assumes its golden 
dress, This latter process, when the button is a 
superior article, is a very careful one, and re- 


mingham, It is by means of the hand-press that| quires continual watching by the manipulator, 
PHILADELPHIA. the various devices we see on metal buttons are| who removes the buttons one or two at a time 
eneitiienie 


7 ; | ° ‘ . 

A ; impressed on their surfaces, such as ornamental | when they are sufficiently baked. Formerly, the 
i paid ia a gran gape phere ae ‘borders, anchors, masonic emblems, thistles, &c., | mercury used in gilding was wasted and lost; 
if pa dvance, 2e and ¢ é rents 5 PE s i ? = 1 36 | , , cilful arr F i 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in| &c., as well as the makers’ names. The press/ but now, by a skillul arrangement of the flues, it 


advance, six and a-half cents. 
_ 
From the Leisure Hour. 


BUTTONS. 


A humorous and whimsical writer of the last 
century entertained his readers with a chapter on 


has only to be armed with the appropriate dies,| is condensed, collected, and used again: by this 
which are changeable at pleasure, and the work | ingenious invention there is not only a saving in 


proceeds with characteristic rapidity. Some but. | 
tons, which are stamped with deeper-cut dies, or| 
have to receive impressions on both sides, require | 
‘extra force of pressure, and these are stamped by 
|men. Again, a vast proportion of metal buttons, 





the expense of manufacture, but the serious dan. 
ger to the health of the operative from the inhala- 
tion of volatilized mercury is obviated, 

Most buttons which undergo gilding require 
burnishing ; this, the finishing process, is accom- 


button-holes. The humour of the conceit lay in| particularly of the larger kind, are hollow, being| plished in the lathe, and of course is the work of 


the discrepancy between the dignity of authorship 
and the trifling nature of the subject. A button, 


in familiar and figurative phraseology, with some | 


ofus, is a term of utter disregard, not to say con- 
tempt ; not to care a button for a thing, is to have 
no care at all about it; and not to be worth a 
button, is to be utterly worthless. 1n this respect, 
as ina multitude of others, we are altogether 
different from our long-tailed friends the Chinese, 
whose respect for buttons knows no limits, seeing 
that their claim to the honour and reverence of 


their fellows rests upon their right to wear them. | 


But, independent of the contempt of the heedless 
Englishman and the veneration of the reverent 
Chinese, buttons are buttons ; and since they are 
at everybody’s fingers’ ends every day in every- 
body’s life; and since we cannot do without them, 
do what we will; and since, above all, they form 
one of the staple productions of Birmingham, 


where many a splendid fortune has been realized | 


by their manufacture; we invite the reader to 
button up his coat this cold morning and come 
along with us to see them made. 

Here we are at the button manufactory. As 
the metal buttons boast of the greatest antiquity, 
we must attend to them in the first place, The 


frst process of manufacture, which consists of 


preparing the metal—a mixture of copper and zinc 
—casting it in flat moulds, and then rolling it to 
the required thinness in a rolling-mill, the reader 
will suppose to have been already gone through. 
The metal, rolled into strips of about five feet in 
length, and as many inches in width, has now to 
be cut into circular blanks. A female, seated at 
a small hand-press, holds the strip of metal in one 


hand and the handle of the press in the other; she| 


shifts the metal and depresses the punch some 
thirty or forty times in a minute, and every time 
a“ blank” or disc of metal is cut from the strip 
and falls into a drawer beneath. Now the blanks 
thus cut are so sharp round the edges that they 
Would lacerate the fingers; the next process, 
therefore, is to give them a round edge, which is 
done by a young girl seated at a table, who, turn- 
lng the handle of a machine contrived for the 
purpose, forces the blanks tu revolve between two 
Steel plates having concave edges, which, press- 
lng with great force upon them in their passage, 
impart a round edge to the button. If the button, 
instead of being a common flat button, is to have 


| formed of two pieces of metal, one called the shell | 
and the other the bottom, ‘These are known as 
shell-buttons, a term probably due to the shape of 
\the larger of the two pieces of metal, which, after 
it is cut from the strip in the shape of a flat disc, 
passes through another press, by which it is trans- 
i\formed into a kind of miniature saucer, with its | 
ledge raised all round ready to overlap the bot-| 
‘tom. The two parts are brought into permanent 
‘contact by a single pressure, the overlapping edge 
|clasping the smaller piece in its circular embrace, 
The button has now to be shanked. The shanks 
‘are bought from the shank-maker, who can sup- 
| ply them cheaper than the button-maker can make 
‘them, ‘The shanking is performed by a woman, 
who, laying the buttons on their backs, places the | 
shanks in the centre of each, retaining them in 
their places by small iron clasps or springs; she 
| now touches the part where the shank and button 
uuite, with a little solder, and when a batch of| 
them are thus prepared they are exposed in an 





a man, occasionally assisted by a boy to turmthe 
wheel, Taking the buttons in his left hand, he 
inserts one in the hollow of a chuck turned to fit 
it; an agreeable half-musical twang is heard as 
he applies the polishing blood-stone to the rapidly 
revolving surface, and in a few seconds a deep 
and brilliant polish is produced. 

In describing the above processes, we have re- 
ferred merely to such buttons as form the staple 
of the manufacturer, The reader is not to sup- 
pose that the capabilities of the art end here, 
Buttons may be had at any price which the wearer 
may choose to pay for them ; he may employ the 
first artists in the land in designing, and pay large 
sums fur die-sinking, and may sport a button 
worth five pounds if he choose. We were shown 
patterns exquisite in design and perfect in work. 
manship, and which, as specimens of art, were 
worthy to figure in the collections of the medallist, 

But it is now many years ago since the manu- 
facture of metal buttons received almost a fatal 


loven to a heat which melts the solder, and the| blow from the hand of fashion ; the brass and gilt 
work is done. |buttons of our boyish days, which we were so 
| The next process to be considered is the silver.| pleased to wear, and still more pleased to cut 
ing, and afier that the gilding. The silvering is | from our coat and use in the play-ground, have 
thus managed: the buttons are first very summa. | almost totally disappeared from the attire of boy 
rily and efficiently cleansed by immersion in an) and maa, and have given place to the cloth-cov- 
acid solution ; they are then put into a large earth- ered or Florentine button, the manufacture of 
en pan along with a mixture of common salt,| Which next demands our notice, 

cream of tartar, and silver, and probably some-| We have all seen tailors occasionally employed 
thing else; here they are violently dashed and in covering horn buttons with cloth by means of 
|jumbled and shaken about for some minutes, at veedle and thread. ‘This would appear to be the 
| the termination of which violent usage they glisten simplest form of the Florentine button ; but though 
‘in all the splendour of new coin, being completely | millions of covered buttons are made monthly in 
coated with silver in every part. ‘The gilding is Birmingham, the needle and thread have nothing 
a more complicated ceremony, as well us a more) to do in the business, and only come into play 
expensive one ; it may be thus briefly described ;| when the goods are finished and have to be sewn 
the buttons to be gilt, being first properly cleansed| on cards or coloured paper for sale. It is the 
|in the way above alluded to, are thrown into a hand-press, with its magical punches, tools, and 
| vessel of what is called “ quickwater,” a solution| fittings, that, in the hands of young females, ac- 
lof nitrate of mercury; the mercury precipitates; complishes uearly the whole of the work. At 
‘upon the metal and gives the buttons a whitish the factory of Messrs, Elliott, in Frederick-street, 
‘appearance, ‘They are now, when dry, ready having climbed a narrow staircase, we are ushered 
|for the operation of the gilder, generally a female, into a long room, where amid the pratile of chil- 
|who applies the gold to the parts to be gilded by | dren and the occasional singing of a merry tune, 
imeans of a brush dipped into a kind of paste,|a small army of young females are seated at the 
|formed of mercury and gold-leaf mixed ia certain! presses and actively engaged in the various de- 
| proportions, at a moderate heat. A number ol| partments of the manufacture, Here one is rain- 
them are now shaken together in a bag to remove, ing a shower of the blanks which form the upper 
any excess of mercury, and are then put into a/side of the button into the drawer beneath the 
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press punching them out of the metal sheet at the are employed, in a separate chamber, in sewing 
rate perhaps of fifiy a minute; another, with| with the needle the linen buttons on coloured pa- 
almost equal rapidity, transforms the flat circles! per in squares of a gross each, after which they 
into shells with raised rims ; a third is cutting the| are consigned to the dealers, 


bottoms, each of which has a perforation with a| We must glance now for a few moments at the 


serrated edge in the centre; a fourth cuts out the 
thick paper puffing which is to fill the space be- 


manufacture of pearl buttons, in the making of 
which above two thousand persons are engaged in 





tween the two pieces of metal ; a fifth cuts the fine| Birmingham, The mother-of-pearl, of which they 
silken texture or woven pattern which covers the|are made, is a substance secreted by the large 
outer surface; and a sixth the piece of coarse| oysters of the Indian seas; it is bought by the ton 
black canvass which goes between the paper puff-| in the London market, and taken to Birmingham 
ing and the perforated bottom, and which is pre-|to be wrought. ‘The first operation, after cleans- 





vented from being drawn forth by the tug of the| 
tailors’ thread by means of the serrated edge which | 
grips it fast—an ingenious contrivance patented by | 
Mr. Elliott. The fixing firmly together of these 
five pieces which go to form the button is accom- 
plished by the instantaneous pressure which they | 
undergo in a steel matrix, into which the operator | 
places them in proper order, and then, by a touch 
of the lever, they are combined in a perfect button, 
the parts of which it is impossible to sever without | 
destroying them all, ‘This last operation appears 
to a stranger a complete piece of jugglery, and it 
is not without the trouble of some serious thought | 
upon the matter that the mind obtains a clue as} 





ing the shell, is cutting the blanks, which is done 
by a tubular saw worked in a lathe ; they are then 
rasped flat on one side, and afterwards turned in 
the lathe to the required pattern.. If they have to 
be drilled for shirt buttons, this process is per- 
formed. by women, by means of a drill fixed in 
the lathe. In many pearl buttons a shank of me- 
tal is inserted. As neither solder nor any adhe- 
sive composition can be used, an ingenious device 
is resorted to: the shank is split below its ring into 
the form of an inverted v, thus a; the turner now 
cuts, at the back of the button, a hole much wider 
at the bottom than at the orifice; he inserts the 
shank at the aperture, and a sharp tap of the 


i 
put sawdust around my trees, I would surely kill 
them. He said he put manure around some of 
his trees, and killed them. I told him I would 
risk it, “* any how.” 

I put fresh stable manure around one row, and 
| sawdust around the next; around another row | 
|put leached ashes; and the remainder of the 
orchard I manured with well-rotted barn-yard 
/manure, and in the spring spread it well, and 
planted the ground with corn and potatoes. The 
result was, many trees grew very luxuriantly, 
but the trees where the sawdust was grew the 
best, the bark being smoother, and the trees had 
a healthier appearance. I will also state that 
jpart of the orchard planted in potatoes, grew 
greatly better than that part planted with corn, 
The soil was clay loam.—Farmer and Visitor, 








For **The Friend.” 
A RIGHT CONCERN. 


In our business and various domestic relations 
we find the necessity of continual care that nothing 
essential may be neglected which might involve 
in perplexity or serious loss: negligence or a want 
of diligence is often fraught not only with disap. 


to the means by which it is effected, The result) hammer causes the a-shaped wire to spread out|pointment, but disastrous consequences in the 


is, of course, dependent upon the ingenious con- | 
struction of the minute implements brought to 
bear so forcibly upon the different matcrials. 

We have above described the manufacture of| 
one, the commonest kind of Florentine buttons ; 
but in this extensive establishment, where little) 
less than a thousand hands are employed, an im- | 
mense variety of buttons bearing the same generic | 
designation, but differing widely in shape, size, | 
and cost of production, are made. Some are flat, | 
some convex, some round, some elliptic in form ; 
some are covered with exquisite patterns woven | 
at Spitalfields or Kidderminster, some with plain | 
and some with figured textures ; others again are 
globular, and others cone-shaped ; some are de- 
signed to project like flower-buds, and some to 
droop pendent in the form of acorns. Such an 
extensive variety in the goods produced must 
necessarily imply a considerable variation in the| 
modes of operation ; but the principle of pressure 
in the hand-press is perhaps the basis of the whole 
industrial process, with some few exceptions, and 
it may well be some very important modifications, 
We were struck with the remarkable beauty ol 
some of the designs woven at Spitalfields for but- 
ton coverings, as well as by the singular and in- 
genious economy practised by the weavers, who 
contrive to leave the spaces between the button 
patterns, which are woven in pieces many yards, 
in length and half a yard wide, uncovered by any 
portion of the silken web. This rigid economy | 
is carried out in the whole business of button 
making ; the scraps of metal being returned to the 
furnace, and even the shreds of punched paper to 
the paper-mill, 

Shirt buttons and buttons for ladies’ use, which | 
are manufactured at this establishment in prodi- | 
gious quantities—as many as from forty to fifty 
thousand gross of one kind having been produced | 





in a single week—are made by a process analo-| makers, perhaps, to a greater extent than any other, | 





flat, and shank and bottom are inseparably fas- 
tened together. ‘The next process is the polishing 
with soap and rotten-stone, which is also done in 
the lathe. Pearl buttons are made of all sizes, 
from that of a child’s fist, as seen on the shaggy 
great-coat of a sportsman, to that of a small pea. 

Besides the buttons already noticed, there is an 
almost infinite variety of fancy articles, which it 
would be in vain for us to attempt to describe. 
Many of these are made of coloured glass, in con- 


| junction with metallic knobs or ornaments; some 


are exceedingly beautiful in design, others alto- 
gether as old and whimsical. Not a few of these 
varieties are made at a cost at which no manufac. 
turer who had to pay wages could produce them, 
The trade in these fancy descriptions of goods is 
in the hands of numbers of small independent mas- 
ters, with whom it would be hopeless for the capi- 
talist to compete. The existence of these small 
masters, who are technically denominated “ gar- 
ret-masters,” is an anomaly in the working world, 
They are a singular class of beings, who prefer 
their personal freedom to every other considera- 
tion, and will submit to every deprivation except 


| that of liberty. The regular toil of the journeyman | 


under the master’s eye, and the discipline of the 


| workshop, are more hateful to them than the low. | 


est poverty. Rather than enter the workshop, they 
will labour at their own miserable homes for half 
the remuneration of the regular journeyman ; and, 
as a body, they have done more to reduce the 
wages of labour in many departments of manufac- 
ture than all the vicissitudes of the market or the 
strikes of the artisans, They are always to be 
found in numbers in large cities, ‘There can be 
little short of five thousand of these, working under 
price at different trades, in the city and suburbs of 
London. Nearly every department of industry 
suffers from their practices; that of the cabinet- 


future. Domestic tranquillity and quietude de. 
pend very much upon the vigilance of each mem. 
ber of the family, in regard to their individual 
duties in striving for the general welfare, and for 
each other’s good and preservation in every 
sense. 

Our spiritual happiness is no less dependent 
upon a proper exercise and concern of mind, that 
everything may receive its appropriate attention 
at the right and seasonable time. As in our out. 
| ward concerns it is requisite to perform the seve- 

ral divisions of labour in their proper course to 
bring about profitable results, so in matters ap- 
pertaining to the household of faith, it is of still 
greater importance that they receive due attention, 
as they are clearly shown to require our serious 
and solemn consideration ; for as secular business 
requires diligence to make it profitable, so does 
‘our Christian work require a lively concern to 
render it prosperous, that the welfare of the whole 
family of religious fellowship, either collectively 
or individually may neither be neglected, nor any 
of the members deprived of that help or encour- 
agement in their heavenward way which we may 
be enabled to impart. 

But instead of our outward affairs from their 
imperative claim upon our attention, being per 
/mitted entirely to absorb the mind, the necessity 
|of these merely sublunary concerns ought forcibly 
|to stimulate us to the still more urgent considera- 
\tion of our spiritual welfare, and that of our be- 
|loved fellow travellers through this vale of tears, 
| As the heart is devoutly fixed upon the unfailing 
Source of all our sure mercies, with an honest con- 
cern to effect every holy requiring, | believe we 
shall not only become recipients of Divine regard 
and condescension in respect to temporal bless- 
ings, but shall be instructed so to walk and labour 
in the church of Christ as to secure our own 
peace, as well as to be an availing assistance aud 


gous to that above detailed, ‘The chief difference | It is sad to be forced to add, though it is what|consolation to others, by extending the helping 


would appear to be, that the metal used is finer, | 


might be expected, that generally they are the| 


hand in some way or other, while passing through 


undergoes a process of purification, and is cut into} most demoralized class of the industrial community, | this probationary scene, 
| 


rings instead of flat circles ; there are other minor | 
differences which it is not necessary here to no- 
tice. They are made with a rapidity which) 
exceeds thought and baffles observation ; a round | 
number of children are employed, whose main| 
occupation is to place the several parts of a but-| 
ton together preparatory to their permanent union 


in the press. A considerable number of females | 


snsesinipaniate 

Sawdust used as Manure for Orchards.—A 
year last fall | hauled a load of old rotien sawdust 
and threw it around my young apple trees, My 
neighbour, over the way, is one of those charac- 
ters who plod on in the same old track that his 
father and grandiather did, believing that they 
knew all, and more too, My neighbour said if | 


By endeavouring thus to live, the influence will 
;not be confined within the precincts of the Society 
to which we belong, but from the savoury lives 
and guarded conduct of the members, the joyful 
appeal would arise, ‘Come taste and see that 
the Lord is good ;” and by dwelling under this 
righteous concern, the most desirable result may 
be brought about, which can be conceived in this 
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state of existence, “ that others by our good works | 
which they shall behold, may glorify God in the | 


day of visitation,” 
New York, Fifth mo., 1854, 
— 

Numerical Laws of the Sexes.—The last census 
developes some curious facts, It fixes the nume- 
rical law of the sexes thus :— 

1, There are more males than females born, by 
about 4 per cent. 

2, At 20 years of age this preponderance is 
entirely lost, and there are more females than 
males. 

3. At 40 years, the balance is again the other 
way, and there are more males than females, 

4, At 70 the sexes are about even, and the ulti- 
mate age of the human being is reached without 
any decided advantage to either sex. 


Between 70 and 100 years of age, there are | 
15,311 more white women than there are males, | 
being more than 5 per cent. of the whole num-| 


ber. Beyond the age of 40 years, the probabili- 
ties of longevity are much greater for American 
women than for men. This contrasts singularly 
with the fact, that the physique (relatively) of 
American women is inferior to that of American 
men. 


40, when their mortality is very great. 

The longevity of some women is very extraor- 
dinary. There are four hundred and thirty Ame- 
rican women above 100 years of age, 





REPORT ON BOOKS. 


From the Minutes of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, 1854, 
The meeting taking into consideration the im- 


portance of spreading the approved writings of | 


Friends, for the information of others, by which 


our principles and testimonies may be more ex-| 


tensively diffused, directs that an abstract of the 


Report of the Book Committee on that subject, | 


may be placed in the Extracts; and it is the de- 
sire of this meeting that Friends may seek out 
suitable persons in their neighbourhoods, to whom 
they can advantageously hand those works, as 
well as to encourage the reading of them in their 
own families. 

The abstract of the Report is as follows : 

During the year ending Fourth month Ist, 
1854, there were sold from the bookstore seven 
hundred and ninety-eight books, and thirteen hun- 
dred and sixty pamphlets, and gratuitously dis- 
tributed five hundred and eleven books, and five 
hundred and thirty-two pamphlets, 

In this year, “ No Cross No Crown,” by Wil- 
liam Penn, has been stereotyped, and will form a 
valuable addition to our stock of stereotype plates, 
it being a work eminently calculated to promote 
Vital religion, and well adapted for circulation 
among all Christian professors, 

In the gratuitous distribution, supplies of books 
and pamphlets have been furnished as follows, 
viz., to eight libraries belonging to, or under care 
of Preparative Meetings in this Yearly Meeting— 
to West-town Boarding-School ; Moorestown Li- 
brary, under care of an association of Friends; 
the Hospital for Lunatics, at Utica, New York, 
for the use of the officers, attendants, &c.; to the 
Library of the Coloured Institute; to a First-day 
School Library ; to a School Library, in Jamaica, 
West Indies ; to the Philadelphia Library ; to per- 
Sons in St. Louis, Missouri; and to some inquir- 
ing individuals in Virginia, Gratuitous distribu- 
tion has also been mude to persons resident in the 
Western parts of Pennsylvania, in Maryland, 


Michigan, Ohio, Washington, D. C., Mississippi, 











California, Canada East, and Newfoundland,| themselves to become unsettled by the very flat- 
Books and pamphlets in German have been pre-| tering prospects presented of advantages to be 
sented to persons reading that language, residing | gained by removing to the far west. Those to 
in different parts of this and adjoining States, Ten) whom the subject is presented, and who may 
lcopies of “ Barclay’s Apology” have also been|think of going, should individually seriously in- 
furnished to individuals occupying the station of| quire, Shall I in so doing be fixed in my proper 
| ministers in other religious societies. | place ? have [ received sufficiently clear evidence 

The books and pamphlets thus distributed have | that He in whom we live and move and have our 
been widely disseminated, and beside the interest | being, orders my steps thither? There can be no 
and inquiry awakened by them in the minds of|doubt but He whose will is our sanctification, 
those who received them, there is reason to be-|and who divideth to every man severally as he 
lieve they will serve to spread among others a/ will, of the gifts of his Holy Spirit, to be occupied 
knowledge of the doctrines and testimonies of the | until He come, has an undoubted right to have the 
gospel, as held by Friends. | ordering of all the members of his household ; and 

The establishment of libraries within the limits|if these are only humble enough and faithful 
of Preparative or Monthly Meetings, alluded to in| enough to his voice inwardly revealed, they will 
|our last report, has, we are glad to find, received | avoid all miscarriage, and be kept in their proper 
attention in several neighbourhoods, and we do! places, to God’s honour, the benefit and comfort 


That fact, as is shown, however, tells tre- | 
mendously on women between the ages of 20 and | 


not doubt a benefit will be derived therefrom, cor- | 
responding with the efforts to spread and to pro- | 
mote the reading of the approved writings of) 
Friends among the members, and others in their| 
|immediate vicinity, It is greatly to be desired, 
|that those of our members who have engaged in| 
this good work will be encouraged to persevere) 
‘in it, and that others who have not yet put their! 
hands thereto, will feel its importance, and no} 
longer manifest a lack of that lively zeal in the} 
furtherance of it, which, if awakened, would en-| 
| sure success, 
Every year accumulates evidence of the bene-| 
fits derived from the establishment and continu-| 
ance of the Bookstore, as a place to which resort | 
may at all times be had, by our own members 
and others, to procure the writings of Friends ap-| 
'proved by the Society. There are many belong- 
|ing to other denominations, who, dissatisfied with | 
\their formality, and anxious for a more spiritual | 
religion, are desirous to acquaint themselves with | 
ithe views of Friends, and willing to read such 
works as may come into their hands for that pur- | 
pose, It is of great importance there should be 
a place of ready access for such as these, where | 
they can be supplied with works calculated to| 
| give them correct information respecting our prin- 
ciples and testimonies; and that our own mem-| 
bers should have the opportunity to procure}! 
readily fur themselves and families, those valuable | 
works at a comparatively small expense, 

The continued increase in the distribution of} 
books and pamphlets from the Depository, by | 
/sale or otherwise, which has occurred from year} 
to year, indicates a growing relish for the kind of | 
reading which they affurd, and while it gives 
|ground for encouragement, in the belief that the 
concern of the Yearly Meeting is being measur- | 
ably answered, it likewise shows the necessity 
for keeping up a stock sufficient to supply all the 
demands that may be made upon it. 














For ‘* The Friend.” 


EMIGRATION, 


“A good man’s steps are ordered by the Lord.” 


If we are happily preserved in a state of watch- 
fulness unto prayer, desiring above all things to| 
be faithful to our God, in that sphere in which it| 
\is his will we should move, the mind will be kept} 
‘from improper anxiety as to our location in the 
world. Feeling in our measure as David did| 
when he said, * Lord I have loved the habitation | 
of thine house and the place where thine honour | 


eousness in the earth. 


of the church, and their own peace, 

We may by suffering the perishing things of 
the world to gain the ascendency in our affections, 
give way to unsettlement, and change our resi- 
dence, when we have no better motives to base 
our movements upon, than the desire of increas. 
ing our wealth, Some may strive to satisfy 
themselves with the excuse, that it is lawful for 
them to endeavour to get land to settle their chil- 
dren upon, and argue that by selling their farms 
in the more populous part of the country, and 
going tothe West, where land is cheap, they can 
accomplish that desirable object. With all the 
excuses that can be adduced, we cannot exonerate 
ourselves from the awful responsibility that at- 
taches to those who believe that all our steps, if 
we are the Lord’s children, must be ordered by 
him. It must indeed, be a very serious thing for 
members of our religious Society to remove from 
meetings and neighbourhoods where they might 
continue through Divine assistance, serviceable 
in the promotion of the cause of ‘Truth and right- 
If the movements of any 
have been without the sanction of the blessed 
Shepherd of the sheep, they may place themselves 
in positions wherein their services may in great 
measure be lost to the church, greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the meetings from whence they re- 
move, and likewise of those within the limits of 
which they settle. A rapid emigration of Friends 
to any particular country or neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly when the greater part have no better 
motive for their movements, than to add to their 
hundreds or their thousands, is rather to be 
dreaded than rejoiced at, 

The great unsettlement among Friends in some 
places, is cause of much concern, and it is to be 
leared its injurious effects will be felt by the dif- 
ferent classes of Society where it prevails, As 
removals from one country to another are often 
attended with deleterious results to the young, 
through the dissolution of old, and the forming 
of new acquaintances and associations, parents 
and those who have the care of children, ought 
seriously to remember the responsibilities which 
rest upon them, in exposing their children to 
needless perils, 

Those who have but limited means, and large 
families growing up around them, have their dil- 
ficulties, and may sometimes find their atten- 
tion turned towards the new land of the West, 
where they think they might be able to procure 
a little settlement to raise their interesting charge 
upon. Even under such circumstances as these 


dwelleth,” we shall be favoured through the in-| there is great need of seeking for wisdom of Him 
‘shining of Divine light, to see when it may be| who giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
consistent with the wiil of our heavenly Father to| not, whose is the earth and the fulness thereof, 
change our residence. It is to be feared that for) and who can bless or blast at his pleasure, 

want of stability in the Truth, and a godly care| Parents who are duly concerned for the wel- 
to consult the holy oracle, many have suffered} fare of their beloved offspring, will ever feel it 
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their duty to seek for them the blessing of hea-| prepared for usefulness in the church militant,| ungodly scholars, felt his heart turned to 


—<— 


wards 


ven which maketh truly rich, and whereunto no 
sorrow is added, ‘This, if they are happily fa- 
voured to obtain it, is a treasure far greater than 
anything this world can afford. Were all our 


and an example of humble dedication in the path} the poor sufferers in love. 


The work of purifica. 
of duty. 


His father was a man greatly esteemed | tion and sanctification was going on in him, and 
in his day, and was of a considerable estate, re-/a measure of the light of the Lord illuminating 


siding at an ancient house called Dolobran, in| his understanding, gave him to see the vanity of 
Montgomeryshire, North Wales, 


members concerned to carry out this safe and | ) There, about|the * forms, customs and traditions of the schools 
consistent view of the subject, waiting for the|the year 1640, ‘Thomas Lloyd was born. | and colleges, of logic, philosophy, and the liberal 
light of Divine approbation to shine upon their | Thomas was a lad of good parts, and his father | arts, so called.” 

paths, I believe there would be far less unsettle-|in his education, gave him the advantage of the) Whilst thus fceling, he learned that his brother 
ment and moving {rom one part of the land to| best schools to prepare him for the college at Ox-| Charles had joined the new Society, and was in 
another, ‘The Divine blessing would attend those | ford, whither his elder brother Charles had pre-| prison for his faithful support of their principles, 
who were faithful to the Lord’s direction, and aj viously been sent. ‘Thomas was distinguished as|‘Thomas left Oxford, and went to Welchpool to 
growth and establishment in the unchangeable| a scholar at Oxford, and we are told that ‘ many |see his brother, Here conversing with him and 
‘Truth would be realized by them, true peace of| of the great” “cast an eye of great regard upon|the other Friends in prison, and mingling with 
mind would be secured, the strength and settle-| him,” because of “ natural and acquired parts.” 





ment of the church would be promoted, and the |’ 


kingdom of our dear Redeemer advanced in the | 
earth, 


Ohio, Fifth month, 1854. 


———— 
Selected. 
LIFT UP THE CROSS. 

Lift up the cross, when in thy way 

Some painful duty lies undone; 
If thou art His who bore its load, 

Thou mayst not the commandment shun. 
Lift up the cross, and teach the world— 

Which still professions may condemn— 
Thy burning words and sigus of love 

Have more than words and signs in them. 


Lift up the cross, if low in dust 
Its glories by the foe are trailed, 
Though faint and faltering, be the first 
To lift it when the strong have failed ; 
Lift up the cross that men may see, 
Though all forsake in peril’s hour, 
There’s one that’s true and only he 
ds so who knows and trusts i/s power. 


Lift up the cross my wearied soul 

That o’er the task has lingered long; 
Thou fearest—nay, thou shalt not die, 

For those who touch ‘his Ark are strong. 
Lift up the cross, and lift it high; 

Its holy peace looks gently down; 
Hark to the call to win or die! 

Now for the cross, behold the crown! 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
THOMAS LLOYD. 

The apostle declares to the Corinthians, “ For 
ye see your calling brethren, how that not many 
wise men afier the flesh, not many mighty, not 


many noble are called; but God hath chosen the 


foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty; and 


base things of the world, and things which are 


despised hath God chosen, yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are; that 
no flesh should glory in his presence.” Although 
the Truth be now, as it was then, yet through 


the powerful visitations of the Holy Spirit, we at) 


times see those who ure wise and learned, and of 
high connections in this world, yet numbered 
among the poor in spirit, the humble and contrite 
ones, who are rich in faith, and eminent labour- 


ers in the Lord’s vineyard, walking in humili-| 
ty as litile children,—as dedicated ministers of 


the Lord, doing service for others with alacrity, 
distributing of their substance with cheerlulness, 
and neither trusting in their intellect, their riches, 
nor the gifis and graces bestowed upon them, but 
in the Lord alone. 

Thomas Lloyd is a notable example of a high. 
ly educated, and highly connected man, who 
through submission to the power of ‘Truth, became 


those not then in confinement, he began more 
fully to understand the doctrines and testimonies 
of the new Society, and to be more and more 


[his occasioned him to be proffered “ degrees, 
and places of worldly preferments,” but he de- 
clined them. is brother Charles had succeeded | convinced of their truth and consistency with 
to the paternal estate at Dolobran, was in com-|scripture. ‘The Lord indeed, by his blessed Spirit, 
mission of the peace, and was beloved and re-| opened his understanding to receive the Truth in 
| spected as his father had been, From his station|the love of it, and strengthened him to be faithful 
jhe was soon thrown into some degree of inter-|to his convictions of duty. He came to take up 
|course with the people called Quakers, who were| the daily cross,—to follow the Lord Jesus for in. 
|then increasing in Montgomeryshire. struction in righteousness, and to cease from man 

His attention had been turned to the new Socie-| whose breath is in his nostrils. Like Moses he 


ty whilst he was at Oxford as a scholar, and in| chose rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
the Ninth month, 1660, Richard Davies, that| 


| God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea. 
= of the Truth in Wales, having appointed| son. He returned no more to Oxford, but freely 


a public meeting at the house of Cadwallader Ed. | giving up the honour, preferment, and riches of 
wards, near Dolobran, Charles, no longer a jus-|the world, he was made willing to be accounted a 
tice of the peace, attended it. Richard Moore, | fool for Christ’s sake, and to bear the reproaches 
auother faithful minister of the gospel; was also|of men, His former will, affections and plea. 
at the meeting, and in the words of Richard Da-| sures, being crucified, he became a scholar in 
vies, ‘The Lord was not wanting, but aflorded|Chrisi’s school, and in the fear of the Lord he 
unto us his good presence ; life and power came| was instructed in the true wisdom, which is from 
from him, that reached to the hearts and under-| above. ‘Turning his back upon the vanities and 
| standings of most of the people then present, who} sins of the world, and following the leadings, 
|gave testimony to the truth, life, and power of) guidance and instructions of the Divine light, 
| God, that appeared with us at that time ; and in the| grace and Spirit of Christ Jesus, he grew more 
love, fear, and life of Truth, we parted.” and more in understanding of the mysteries of the 
| Richard continues: “The next morning we) kingdom of God, and of the things which con- 
ee to visit Charles Lloyd, of Dolobran, who} cerned his own everlasting peace. The Lord 
tenderly received us, and several that were at the| made him wiser than his earthly teachers had 
meeting came there that day ; where we had a| been, and in time qualified him through a gift in 


sweet, comfortable, refreshing time, in the pre-|the ministry, and the blessed influences of the 
sence of the Lord ; as it is said, ‘In his presence | Holy Spirit, to instruct others in righteousness, 
is julness of joy, and at his right hand there are 


He remained about the residence of his brother, 
pleasures forevermore.’—Psal. xvi. 11.” and the prison at Welchpool, for some time, yet 
‘The ministry at this meeting was greatly bless- | was ready to assist his elder brother in the Truth, 
ed to the convincement of many who had been) Richard Davies, in his efforts for the discharge of 
\there, and the report was widely circulated that |the prisoners. Many having been added to those 
most of those residing on that side of the county | already in prison, Richard and ‘Thomas paid a 
had turned Quakers, About the middle of the} yjsit to most of the justices who had been engaged 
‘Tenth month, Edward Lord Herbert, Baron of} jp the work of persecution. They closed their 
Cherburg, sent lor seven of those who had been | yjsits to these with one to Lord Herbert, They 
/at the meeting, among whom Charles Lloyd was 'found him engaged bowling, but having an oppor- 
one, and afier some discourse with them, he ten- | tunity to speak to him respecting their Friends in 
dered them the oath of allegiance and supremacy, prison, he listened to them whilst they endeavour- 
for refusing to take which, he committed them) ed to convince him that the actions of their Friends 
the next day to a close prison at Welchpool.| for which they had been confined, was simply 
They were prisoners for several years, and one) their endeavours to fulfil the will of God accord: 
of them, Humphrey Wilson, died of a distemper, | ing to their conscientious belief. He would not 
occasioned by the coldness and unwholesomeness | promise to set the prisoners at liberty, but he sent 
of the place, ‘The place in which some of them) the jailer private instructions, which caused him 
were confined was very filthy, Charles Lloyd|to allow them more liberty. He had a house of 
was put in a little smoky room, where a little| his own near the outskirts of the town, where he let 
straw served him for a bed for a considerable) the Friends go. Richard Davies says this house 
time. His wife, who was of a family of note in|« was a sweet, convenient place near the fields.” 
Wales, came to be with him, willing for the sake! He did not think it worth while to send a person to 
ol the company of her dear husband, to share his|wateh them, but gave them the liberty of the 
trials and privations, Richard Davies says,| town, except that they must not go to their own 
‘Thus they both, with the rest of Friends, did| houses.’ Meetings were kept for several years 
rather ‘ choose to suffer affliction with the people | in the house of the jailer, for Friends in those parts 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a| being generally in prison, it was the most conve- 
| season,” ” nient place, 
_ ‘Thomas Lloyd observing the cruel persecutions! About the year 1663, Thomas Lloyd was first 
|which Friends were patiently enduring at Oxford, | called to suffer imprisonment for the testimony of 
(rom unjust magistrates, and cruel, wild, and|a good conscience. He was soon, however, en- 
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larged, and accompanied Richard Davies to the 


light, enabling them to detect all enmity and de- 
public place of worship. 


ceit; and as they are faithful thereto, strength 
will be given them, rightly and availingly to con- 


tend against errors on every hand, .Standing| 
Ministry I have many times seen it very | upon the foundation of Truth, and turning neither 


profitable to be deeply humbled and awlully pros-| to the right hand nor the left, from the path point- 
trated before the almighty Helper of his people ;|ed out by the Wisdom which alone is profitable to| 
that so what we are in the ministry may be by | direct 5 they find her ways to be ways of pleasant. | 
his grace only; having observed that where the| ness and all her paths to be peace. These will | 
creaturely part is not wholly abased, but some) not court persecution for the sake of human sym- | 
sufficiency or treasure belonging thereto is saved} pathy or praise, but patiently suffering for the 
or reserved, it being very close work to be strip-| cause and testimony of Truth, their reward will 
ped of all, there has been a mixture brought forth, | be sure. 

like the linen and woollen garment, or sowing the| It is by the exercise of fleshly wisdom, that 
field with two sorts of grain; and when any by| partial views are begotten in the mind, and some- 
custom, their own unwatch(ulness, or the neglect} times lead to the formation of separate associa- 
of others whose care should have been over them, | tions, for the support of some one particular testi- 
become as it were established in this mixture, they | mony at the sacrifice of spiritual unity, by the right 
seldom get out of it the right way, by the bad| support of all. Thus a zeal without knowledge 
being removed and the good preserved. Oh, it| may be created, and usurp the place of pure wis- 
is a great thing to stand fully approved in this| dom, leading from true humility, and a sense of 
solemn service! to speak as the oracles of God,| our entire dependence upon our heavenly Parent, 
and to minister of the ability immediately given| tor guidance and preservation in all our under- 
by him. Blessed will that servant be, who when | takings, 

his Lord cometh, is found dividing the word 
aright, giving the flock and family of Christ their 
proper portion of meat, and that in due season.” 


—J. Griffith. 








(To be continued.) 
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Resist not Evil—The pastor Oberlin, having 
received warning that some uncivilized and bru- 
tal persons in the parish had formed a plan for 
waylaying and inflicting upon him “a severe 
castigation,” took for his text in church, on the 


Sunday when he had been told the outrage was 
It may safely be said, that a good cause often|to be perpetrated, those words of our Saviour, 


suffers as much from the indiscretion of its advo-|‘* But | say unto you, that ye resist not evil : but 
cates, as from the opposition of its enemies; and| whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, 
this is the case when in the heat of party spirit,|turn to him the other also ;” and proceeded, from 
those who entertain correct views—in respect to| those words, to speak of the Christian patience 
evident departures from Truth, whereby a door is) with which we should suffer injuries, and submit 
opened for the admission of innovations prejudi-| to false surmises and ill-usage. After the service, 
cial to its spread—are led to deride and despise| the malcontents met at the house of one of the 
those who oppose them, and who perhaps have| party to amuse themselves in conjecturing what 
not been alike favoured with clear views of the| their pastor would do, when he should find him- 
threatening dangers into which they have been| self compelled to put in practice the principles he 
betrayed, by lending an ear to seducing spirits | had so readily explained. What, then, must have 
seeking to beguile them. |been their astonishment when the door opened, 

A single eye to the promotion and honour of|and Oberlin himself stood before them ! “ Here 
Truth would preserve from this, and enable us ten- I am, my friends,” said he, with that calm dignity 
derly to feel for all who may have been ensnared in| of manner which inspires even the most violent 
the net of fleshly wisdom, and are in bondage to| with respect ; “ | am acquainted with your design. 
the hard task master, who is unwilling to let them| You have wished to chastise me because you con- 
go, that they might follow after Truth. Ah, how| sider me culpable. If | have indeed violated the 
does a partial and selfish view of a state like this,| rules which | have laid down for you, punish me 
close up the way in the mind for the extension of} for it. It is better that I should deliver myself 
restoring labour, and endanger the springing up/|into your hands, than that you should be gailty 
of a root of bitterness, by which many may be|of the meanness of an ambuscade.” These sim- 
defiled. The pure garments of the gospel are| ple words produced their intended effect. The 
laid aside for a fleshly armour, and thus the ene-| peasants, ashamed of their scheme, sincerely beg- 
my of Zion’s prosperity and peace is permitted to} ged his forgiveness, and promised never again to 


ee 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
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an artificial system of botany, I will proceed to 
consider the construction, habits, &c., of the zea 
mays, maize, or Indian corn, 

This plant is a native of America, and, proper- 

ly speaking, belongs to the tropics. It was, how- 
ever, described as growing in the temperate zones, 
near the tropics, by the earliest historians on the 
subject. It is an annual and endogenous. Maize 
is physiologically constructed to endure great heat, 
and to resist evaporization, 
In the tropics, during the hot and dry season, 
vegetation undergoes a species of hybernation, 
and awakens with the approach of the wet wea- 
ther. So soon as the earth obtains sufficient 
moisture, the seed of this annual vegetates, but in 
a way well adapted to resist the heat of the cli- 
mate, For instance, when a grain or seed of 
maize receives sufficient moisture, it commences 
by exhibiting signs of germination, by throwing 
out roots and stem; but the roots will far outstrip 
the stem in growth; in fact, the roots will attain 
great lengths before the cotyledons will appear 
above the ground, By this means, the plant is 
well fortified with an abundant supply of mois- 
ture or sap-bearing roots, before it ventures to 
show its stem to the sun, The cotyledons make 
their appearance enveloping one another, and the 
stem is fortified with a glazed surface, through 
which very little liquid can evaporate, The stem 
is composed of celiular tissue and spiral tissue, 
and does not become woody. 

This plant is capable of projecting shoots from 
each joint or node, and these joints bear the ears 
of corn. These shoots are by some (1 think im- 
properly) called suckers. From the summit of 
the stem is projected a stalk, which is crowned 
by a tassel, or the male qrgan of reproduction, 
Embryo ears are formed, and put forth their silk 
at the same period that the tassel makes its ap- 
pearance. It is rare that more than the two up- 
permost nodes, or those situated immediately below 
the tassel stalk, put forth any silk, and those situ- 
ated lower down usually show at this stage that 
they are abortions. No doubt more of the nodes 
would put forth true fruit, if the plant was capa- 
ble of perfecting it, and such is sometimes the 
case in the colder climates; but, often in the 
warmer latitude, plants have been known to pro- 
duce seven periect ears. Some twenty years 
since, a Mr, Baden, in Maryland, had corn that 
produced irom four to seven ears on a stalk, 

‘The female organ or pistil protrudes itself at 
the apex end of the ear, and is called in familiar 
language the silk, Every grain on the ear has 
one of these fibres of silk communicating with it, 
This silk is all produced at the same time, and at 
a proper time to be impregnated by the pollen 








prevail, even under the cloak of seeming oppo- entertain a doubt of the sincerity of the motives 


silion to error. by which he was actuated, and of his affectionate 
It has been remarked, and it would seem justly | desire to promote their welfare.—Lve of Olerlin. 
so, that “folly hath its martyrs as well as wis- ——— 


dom,” for we may sometimes see the advocacy 
even of right in a contentious spirit, visited with) {adian Corn or Maize.—lIts History, Growth, &c. 
cruel opposition and persecution; from bearing | : 
which, the sufferer could derive no satisfaction or} 3¥ &- BUIGHT BROWNE, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


advantage, because feeling a consciousness within) Among the class of farmers who devote their 
that he had not striven law/ully, and therefore | attention to the cultivation of corn, it has become 
could not expect to be crowned, His end was/a question, as to whether or not suckering should 
selfish, and therefore out of the Truth, for the| be encouraged, or considered as an injury to the 
promotion of which he professed to labour, The|crop. Advocates of both sides of this question 
pure, peaceable wisdom which is from above, and| have presenied themselves, and have sustained 
is without partiality, and without nypocrisy, is| their peculiar views with considerable plausibility. 
justified of all her children, and a testimony is) But thus far, | have not seen any article on the 
raised in their hearts against that wisdom which) subject, in which the writer has sufficiently well 
is from beneath, however specious ils appearance | based his argument on the nature and physiolog 
may be, and none of the transformatious thereof| of the plant itself, 

are able to deceive them, ‘Their eye being kept} Without going into the classification of this 


From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 





falling from the tassel, If any ear should mature 
its silk too late for the ‘pollen, (a case which [ 
cannot conceive to happen without some disturb- 
ing case,) it will not bear any fruit. At the lower 
extremity of the silk is the ovule, and it is fertil- 
ized by the pollen passing down to it through the 
cavity in the centre of the silk, The ovules, 
after being fertilized, become miniature plants, 
consisting of root, stem, and leaf. ‘These ovules 
thus matured are accompanied by a deposit of 
starch, and the whole enveloped in a glaze cover- 
ing, constilules the grain, ‘I'he grains occupying 
the apex extremity of the cob have, notwithstand- 
ing they are generally somewhat smaller, been 
ferulized quite as early in the season as any of 
the lower ones. They owe their diminished size 
to a want of supply from the mother plant, Some- 
times this want of supply will occasion not only 
the superior grains to be smaller, but will occa- 
sion them to dwindle away entirely. ‘This want 





single to the ‘ruth, their bodies are filled with| plant, by Liunzus, or by any other founder of |of supply is not occasioned by any sterility of the 


. 
| 
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soil. Any soil capable of affording to the plant}to say, By whom shall Jacob, the true Seed, | hold of faith into the good order instituted by its 
the means of producing the stem, tassel, and silk,| arise? for he is very small in the esteem and re-| blessed Head. And though things may appear 
will be able to continue its bounty until full de-| gard of professors of most ranks. Yet J could | very low and out of joint at the present time, yet 
velopment. This defect in the superior portions | see an afflicted, suffering remnant, lie very low, |I believe there is sufficient reason for the honest. 
of the ear is occasioned by the climate, which, in| as under the ruins, and panting as it were, strug- | hearted to lift up their heads, in the hope that He 
such cases, has proved at the latter portion of the| gling for life. And although we could see and who has watched over and kept the Society to 
season unpropitious for the growth and maturing | know one another, and travelled together under | this day, notwithstanding the defection and dege. 
of the seed. |a degree of the same painful sense of things; yet,!neracy of many within, and the bitter enmity 
Suckers (properly speaking) take rise from the | not having it in our power to relieve one another, | and contempt of many without its pale, is not 
stalk below the ground, and are capable under! our proper business was to travail under our re-|now unmindful of it, and of the struggle going on 
some circumstances to become complete plants,|spective burdens, until the Almighty Deliverer|to keep it upon its original foundation, and that 
producing stalk, tassel, and silk ; and, no doubt,| was pleased to appear, calling his suffering ones | he will bless those efforts in his own way and 
if the climate would favour the enterprise, would|to dominion and to rule with him, who is Lord of | time, and yet cause it to shine in the clearness 
bear ears. In the natural climate of the maize,| lords and King of kings: for the Lamb and his and with the brightness that characterized it when 
grown on a soil undrained of its fertility by hus-| followers shall have the victory ; though they are|its members consisted of those who had been 
bandry, ard in the natural state, unimproved by| permitted sometimes to suffer long. I had then, |brought out of other religious professions, and 
cultivation and art, it may be able to furnish to| at times, faith to believe he would raise the dry |had learned the doctrines of Truth, and the testi- 
this sucker, or second growth, sufficient nutriment| bones, and they should stand upon their feet ; an /monies that grow out of them, in the school of 
to bring it to maturity. But in our climate, and|army to fight the Lord’s battles; to bring the| Christ alone. 
limited by one short season, no such result must| mighty from their seats, and to take the crowns 
be expected. Maize has been by cultivation much| of some from them, who seemed to reign as kings, , 
enlarged in the grain, and greater number of| making their nakedness appear. THE RED SEA, 
grains are found on the cob of our cultivated va-| “Surely the complaint of the Lord, by the| At a very full meeting of the Royal Geograph- 
rieties, than originally grew on the natural plant.|mouth of his prophet concerning Israel, was|ical Society, last week, a paper was read “On 
The great desideratum of the Northern farmer is| mournfully verified in the city of London, re-|the Physical Geography of the Red Sea,” by Dr. 
to make his corn in the allotted time, and to have|specting a great part of the Society, viz., ‘My |G. Buist, F. R. S., F. R. G. S. 
his crop well matured before our early frosts.| people have committed two great evils ; they have | The Red Sea is the most remarkable estuary 
We have usually no time to lose, and there can| forsaken me the fountain of living waters, and|on the surface of the globe; it is 1,280 miles in 
be no doubt that any treatment which would re- | hewn them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can/|length, with a maximum breadth of nearly 200 
tard the maturing of the ear, would not be a good hold no water.’ Such is a mere profession, though | miles, a circuit of 4,020 miles, and an area of 
one. |of the Truth itself, without the real possession, | 108,154 miles; its cubic contents are probably 
Shoots from the nodes above ground cannot do} This is holding the ‘T'ruth in notion, speculation | about 800,000 miles; its greatest depth is 400 
much, if any harm, to the plant, because they | and imitation only. The same may be said of| fathoms, ‘The main depth of its axis is about 
are soon arrested in their growth. The stripping | whatever is done in religion, without the immedi-| 150 fathoms for about ten miles along mid-chan- 
of these shoots will occasion a very bad wound, | ate influence, direction and leadings of the holy | nel. The neap-tides at Aden, Ras Mohammed, 
and is calculated to do more injury than good. | Author’s spirit and power. Sound doctrine may |and Suez, are about five feet ; the spring is about 
The case is very different from the under-|be preached, as to words and the main scope|seven feet; and the rise in the upper end of the 
ground shoot or sucker, They derive their sap| thereof, and true principles imbibed from educa-|sea, by a continual south wind, is about four 
from the roots of the parent plant, and conse-|tion, tuition, or other outward means; yet the|feet. ‘The temperature and saltoess of the Red 
quently divert the supply, at a moment when it is| man’s part being alive, active and always ready ;|/Sea is almost the same as that of the ocean, The 
most needed to assist in procreation, then going) the child's and fool’s state, that knows its suffi-|evaporation over its surface amounts to about 
on in the parent plant. Nothing should be allow-| ciency for every good word and work to be im-|eight feet annually, which seems to be provided 
ed to interfere with this function, as the early| mediately received from God alone, is neither| for by a strong inward current from the Indian 
maturing of the seed depends on the vigour with| experienced nor abode in. ‘For it is not you that} Ocean, a lower current of the water thus concen- 
which this process is presented. speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh | trated flowing out again through the Gulf of Aden, 
Therefore, on the whole, | should conclude} in you, or by you.’ I say, without this living |sweeping around by Scinde, and so southward, 
that the shoots or suckers which start from the| sense of things, all is but a broken cistern ; it will till diluted by deluges of rain from the western 
nodes above ground, should not be removed; and| hold none of the water of life; which is the real|shores of India. Crossing again to Africa, it 
that those which have their origin below ground | cause, that the endeavours and seeming zeal of flows northward, and returns to the place whence 
should be removed. some for the promotion of religion, are so dry, it came, to give off fresh supplies of vapour to the 
—— insipid, and inefficacious. Truth will carry its! rainless districts around. 
own evidence, ‘he spring of action being the| ‘The Red Sea is walled in by vast chains of 
In the trials and discouragements of the present| Holy Spirit of Christ, it will gain the assent of all| mountains, which from the eleventh to the six. 
day, the faithiul, consistent Friend is often tempt-| bis children, and answer his pure witness in the |teenth parallel, and from Aden to 200 miles into 





a 
Selected. 


For * The Friend.” 





ed to think that he has fallen on peculiarly evil 
limes, and that the prospect of a succession of 
those who will continue to adhere to the doctrines 
and maintain the testimonies of ‘Truth, is gloomy 
and little likely to be realized. But | believe this 
temptation has been present with the devoted but 
feariul labourers, ever since our religious Society 
was first gathered, and found itself called on to 
bear a testimony against the mixed religion, and 
the corrupt practices of the world. We fiad evi- 


dence of it in most of the journals of those wor-| depends on that, more than some are aware of: 


thies, who being very jealous for the honour of 
their Master and his cause, laboured in their day 
to have the camp cleansed of its various defile- 
ments, and who having kept the faith have inhe- 
rited the promises. John Griffith says in his 


|conceive or imagine, 


hearts of the rebellious, far beyond what many | Abyssinia, are volcanic, affording a volcanic field 
Upon which I would just|of about 10,000 square miles in area, probably 
observe, that the only way to preserve the/the third largest in the world, a portion of which 
strength, glory, and dignity of a religious society, | is still active. Gilbelteer has been smoking con- 
is for all who undertake to be active in it, cer-|stantly for the past century, and a violent erup- 
tainly to feel the Lord leading and directing them! tion occurred in the Zebaz Islands in 1846, From 
in all their services ; and on the other hand, the! lat. 16 deg. to lat. 30 deg. the rocks seem mostly 
sure way to desolation is, when the active mem- |to belong to the vast nummulitic formation, which 
bers in religious things move therein by the’ has been traced from Burmah to the Bay of Bis- 
strength of human abilities only, .A great deal) cay in one continuous sheet around nearly one- 
third of the globe. All around the shores of the 


|it is observable, that the preservation of the Jew-|Red Sea are evidences of a submergence and 


ish church in purity, much depended upon the} re-emergence of the land, at probably a recent 
governors and rulers thereof; and so do and/ geological period. ‘The volcano of Aden contains 
will, the prosperity and purity of the Christian | an old sea beach in its crater. 





journal : 


“{ continued in the city some time, visiting|condescended to our low estate as a people, and found in the seas adjoining; and there is reason 


meetings with diligence. My mind was deeply 
exercised as usual in a paintul travail, with and 
for the suffering Seed of God in the hearts of 


professors, who to me appeared, in a general way, | 


living, moving, acting and breathing, in an airy 
exalted region above it. 


1 have often been ready | 


church,” The Isthmus of Suez consists of gravel and 
Since that day we know how greatly the Lord | shells, the latter being identical with those now 


‘in his mercy again raised up those who were pre-| to suppose that this part of the shore has risen 
‘pared from living experience to declare the un-| {rom six to ten feet within the last three thousand 
changeable truths of the gospel, as believed in| years. Robert Stephenson has proved, by sur- 
and supported by consistent Friends, from the | vey, that the level of the waters of the Mediter- 
‘beginning, and who laboured abundantly aud with|ranean and the Red Sea is the same, and to all 
a good measure of success, to bring the house-|appearance the bitter lakes on the isthmus have 
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at one time formed a portion of the sea, thou gh| grace of God we shall seek higher, and seek aa THE FRIEND ‘ 


the surface of the waters is now fifty feet below|a better portion, How delightful to see the mind 
its level. soar while the body bows; and to hear the vene- 

The Gulf of Akaba differs remarkably in its) rable saint utter, with broken but affecting accents, 
characteristics from that of Suez, from which it is ‘The time of my departure is at hand. I have 
separated by the Isthmus of Senai. The Wadi-| waited for thy salvation, O Lord!’ Such hope 
Araba, or valley stretching from the Gulf of Akaba | maketh not ashamed, for having received the 
toward the Dead Sea, appears in part to be an old|earnest in the shedding abroad of God’s love in 
sea beach, deeply grooved by torrents ; but however ‘the heart, we shall receive the inheritance, and so 
interesting to the geographer, very little is known shall not be ashamed or confounded before him at 
of it. The summit level has been placed, —— His coming.”—Selected. 

ansactions of this society for 1848, at 485 feet, 
it fens the paper by Captain William Allen, of} The Slaver N. H. Gambrill.—This vessel, be- 
the royal navy, in the 23d volume, it is evident longing to Baltimore, was brought into New York, 
that nothing certain is known either about the po-|a prize to the frigate Constitution, having been 
sition or altitude of its divide. From Akaba to| seized on the African Coast, 
the Dead Sea is a distance of about 105 miles, the} The Gambrill is a small schooner oPabout 118 
surface of the latter being 1,350 feet below that} tons burthen, and was built in Baltimore. She is 
of the Mediterranean; and we are altogether | not the clipper build, and is in no respect fitted for 
jonorant of the extent of the boundaries of this|the occupation in which she was supposed to be 
extraordinary depression. | engaged. When captured she was just preparing 

It is singular, that though the Red Sea is tra- | to receive her cargo. The bottom of the vessel 
versed every week by scores of Englishmen, and | was completely filled with water casks, which 
though vessels of the Indian navy are constantly | were all planked over, In addition to the regular 
cruising about in it, or lying at Suez, or at Aden, |stove for cooking provisions for the crew, a large 
we know less of its physical geography than we| galley had been put up the day previous, The 
do of that of Siberia, the Ural Mountains, or some | cook, on being questioned, said that the captain 
portions of the Arctic regions ; and while the wilds | had told him that the galley was for him to cook 
of South America are being carefully explored, a the food for the niggers.” It is supposed that she 
tract of vast importance, associated as it is in our would have received from 300 to 350 slaves, in 
minds with some of the most wonderful events in | the narrow space between the deck and the plank- 
sacred history, remains utterly neglected at our |ing over the water casks—a space in which a man 











doors. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, in adjourning the meet- 
ing to the 24th instant, expressed his great satis- 
faction in having occupied the chair when a me- 
moir, containing so many geographical data 
bearing on geology, had been communicated in so 
clear and intelligent a manner, and hoped that so 
able a man as Dr. Buist may be employed in a 
special natural history survey of the Red Sea, by 
which we might hope in due time to obtain as 
accurate an acquaintance with it as we have ob- 
tained of the Mediterranean, through the solid re- 
searches of Admiral Smyth. As regards Capt. 
Allen’s offer to explore the Wadi-Akaba, it was no 
fault of the society that the exploration had not 
long ago been undertaken, he (the chairman) 
having last year very strongly recommended the 
undertaking to the proper authorities, 

—— 

Old Age—*I begin to feel the year’s draw 
nigh in which I shall cease to have pleasure in 
them. 1 was thinking lately of Psalm xcii., 14d— 
‘They shall bring forth fruit in old age.’ And | 
thought I found a cluster of such fruit in Romans 
5th chapter, 3d and Sth verses. Old age, thought 
I, isa time when tribulation commonly bear down 
the spirit—and if unsanctified they work peevish- 
ness, but if sanctified patience, 1 have known a 
good old Christian whose heart was softened and 


mellowed by them—his firmness became tempered | 


with gentleness—and his zeal with tenderness and 
prudence, When a-youth it may be was full of 
fire, and would hardly be persuaded to put up 
with an injury—but now he will give up anything 
but truth and a good conscience fur the sake of 
peace, Old age, thought | further, is a time in 
Which experience becomes mature, observation 
and reflection are now ripened into decision— 
this if unsanctified works obstinacy—but if sanc- 
tified the meekness of wisdom, ‘lhe aged Chris- 
tan had large experience of his own ignorance, 
weakness and depravity ; and this rendered him 
humble and forbearing. Old age is a time in 
which heaven draws near, and hope goes forth to 
meet it. Old age if unsanctified commonly in- 
creases in covetousness—but sanctified by the 


could not stand erect. 
Her crew consisted of eleven men, all told—the 


captain, first and second mates, cook, steward, | 


four men before the mast, and two passengers, 
who went out in her. The captain was an Ame- 
rican ; the two mates were Enylishmen. When 
|the Gambrill was ready to sail, permission was 
| given to the captain and crew either to return in 
selves, 


excepting the cook and one of the crew, who re- 
turned in her.—Ledger. 








Bayard Taylor on Nutmegs.—On our return 
to the ship we visited a nutmeg plantation. 
trees, which are from twenty to thirty feet in 
height, are planted in rows, at intervals of about 
twenty feet. The leaf is dark green and glossy, 
resembling that of the laurel, and the [ruit, 
at a little distance, might be taken for a small 
russet coloured apple. When ripe, the thick 
‘husk splits in the centre, showing a scarlet net- 
| work of mace, enveloping an inner nut, black as 
\ebony, the kernel of which is the nutmeg of com- 
merce. The clove tree, not now in its bearing 


|the leat is smaller, and the foliage more loose and 
spreading. As we drove through the orchard, 


the vessel or to go on shore and shift for them. | 
They all preferred the latter alternative, | 


The| 


season, has some resemblance to the nutmeg, but | 
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The remark is not unfrequently made by writ- 
ers of the present day when descanting on the 
changes and commotions whichcharacterize it, that 
society is now “in a transition state ;” old system 
are breaking down with the weight of years and 
corruption, while habits and associations that 
have derived their force more from venerable 
age than intrinsic worth, are giving place to new 
trains of thought and closer assimilations of inte- 
rest, which in turn must impress their lineaments 
on the face of society, differently combine its ele- 
ments, and finally remodel and improve its whole 
construction. 

No one who takes an intelligent survey of what 
is passing among and within the different nations 
of the earth, can avoid the conviction that the 
world has arrived at a momentous stage in its 
progress, and that causes which have been long 
secretly working, are rapidly bringing forth 
changes in civil and political circles which no hu- 
man wisdom could have foreseen, and no mere 
|human power have accomplished. The contest 
| between truth and error grows louder and more 
\fierce as the combatants for each become more 
| fully aware of the strength, the resources, and the 
|demands of their opponents. This contest is not 
confined to the political arena, but is being waged 
| within the various denominations of the professing 
church, and though it may ofttimes seem as if the 
|cause of Truth was but litle advanced in many 
of the disputes carried on by the respective 
| parties, yet there is no doubt that every attack 
upon error weakens the foundation upon which it 
|rests, and though it may not cause it to fall at 
|Once, prepares the way for another and a more 
successful assault, 

But amid the commotions and overturnings that 
abound, the Christian religion as it came from its 
| Divine Author, being periect in all its parts, re- 
mains unchanged and unchangeable, and what- 
ever revolutions may take place among the pro- 
| fessors of it, its terms continue to be unalterable, 
and the character of its fruits the same. But 
everything in the visible church which is not in 
strict conformity with that religion, but has had 
|its origin in the will and contrivance of man, how- 
ever specious in appearance, and adapted to the 
|wants and wishes of his unregenerate heart, as 
‘the light of Truth is permitted to shine more and 
more clearly upon it, will be made manifest, and 
must be removed before she is brought back into 
that simplicity and spirituality which rightfully 
| belong to her. 

This rejection of the ceremonies and formalities 
| which sprung up in the night of apostacy, and 
| return to the pure faith and polity of the primitive 








|the warm air of noon was heavy with spice, ‘The | believers, was remarkably exemplified in the rise 
\rich odours exhaled from the trees penetrated|and organization of the religious Society of 
the frame with a sensation of languid and volup-| Friends, As the various individuals who first 
tuous repose, Perfume became an appetite, and | composed it, aud who were gathered out of the 
the senses were drugged with an overpowering ditlerent denominations of professing Christians, 
leeling of luxury. Had | continued to indulge in| were redeemed from their natural corruption, 
it, [ should ere long have realized the Syberite’sjand from the influence of the spirit of the 
|complaint of his crumpled roseleaf, | world they saw in the clear shining of Divine 
cxuninlliiaseaaan |light with which they were favoured, that Christ, 

Cure for Hydrophobia.—At Udina, at Friuile,| who was given to be Head over all things, must 

a poor man suffering under the tortures of hydro-| be all in all, the Alpha and Omega in everything 
phobia, was cured by draughis of vinegar, given | pertaining to the salvation of the soul, the con- 
|him, by mistake, instead of another potion, A | ducting of the affairs of his church, and the ad- 
physician of Padua got intelligence of this event, | vancement of his kingdom on the earth. Hence 
and tried the same remedy upon a patient at the|in all their religious movements, both as individ- 
hospital, administering a pound of vinegar in the} uals and as a religious body, they believed it in- 
morning, another at noon, and a third at sunset, | dispensable to be first prepared for and put forth 
and the man was speedily and perfectly cured. |to each particular service by Him to perform it 
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with the strength and wisdom he was pleased to 
furnish, and carefully to guard against entering on 


THE FRIEND. 


ithe address to the Czar, and the writing’ of Fox, 
Penn, and Barclay, and shall merely transcribe | 


—<— 


Pennsylvania.—Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 177, 
New York.—More than two million and a-half of gold 


or prosecuting such concerns from selfish motives | three short paragraphs, omitting the names men- 


or worldly policy. When circumstances rendered 
it necessary for them to appear before rulers and | 
governors, they were especially careful to move 
in the authority of their Divine Master with a| 
single eye to his honour, and so to perform the 
service required, as not to mix up the travail of| 
the church with the popular movements of the day. 
As those engaged in the work were kept under | 
the weight of religious exercise in which the con- 
cern originated, it was seen and felt by the per- | 
sons with whom they had to labour, and the place | 
and influence they obtained with them was often | 
remarkable and effective. 

Friends have aimed to act upon this ground | 
from that day to the present, and so long as they 
remain true to their principles they can act on no} 
other, But amid the changes of the present event- 
ful period, we think there is reason to fear that | 
this only saie mode of proceeding in the affairs of | 
the Society, is being deserted or lost sight of by 
some, and that unless the alarm is taken, and the | 
unchangeable principles of ‘Truth maintained, it| 
will be found, when too late, that our own Society 
in some places is in “a transition state,” not from 
the worse to the better, but from the pure princi- 
ples and practices in which it was established, and | 
to which it has so long held, to the mixed and de. | 
fective policy which governs the men and the 
movements of the world. 

We are led to make these remarks, in conse- 
quence of seeing in the newspapers of the day 
repeated reference to the course pursued by some | 
of the deputation of members of our Society, who 
recently had an interview with the Czar of Rus-| 
sia. We allude to the lectures delivered by at| 
least one of them, after their return, on the opin. | 
ions they had formed of those they visited and the | 
incidents of their embassy. A letter writer from | 
England, in one of the papers, says, “‘one of the 
three delegates from the Society of Friends to St. | 
Petersburg, gave an account, highly interesting | 








| tioned in them, not as approving the sentiments 
| 


|spirit, most anxious to preserve peace, and most 


| stances justify it, are always admirable and obli- 





and indisputably honest, last week, to a public 
meeting of two thousand of his neighbours,” and 
in another paper we find an analysis of one of 


contained therein, but as illustrating the evils| 
arising from members of such a deputation spread- 
ing before the public the impressions growing out 
of, or the circumstances connected with it, by 
which the object designed to be promoted may be 
greatly frustrated. 

“The official report represents the Emperor as | 
pacifically disposed, and tends to reflect upon the 
Western Powers as having been guilty of suspi- 
cious and unfriendly treatment ; while Mr. 
has been lecturing at Darlington and elsewhere, 
and volunyered an apology for Nicholas, confi-| 
dently proclaiming him as of a mild and religious| 








worthy of the respect and confidence of the Eu-| 
ropean Governments. This was just what had| 
been dreaded, and what, in fact, the Russian| 
autocrat intended, We canimagine how he must| 
have been gratified at perceiving the success ol | 
his state craft, and amused at the blindfold credu- | 
lity of the deputation. Charity and readiness to 
believe on due evidence, and when other circum- 
gatory; but there is a wide distinction between | 
charitable construction and an undistinguishing, 
unreasoning credulity.” 

“The Russian policy has been for a century | 
aggressive, perfidious, and crushing; and that any 
one acquainted with history should speak of Ni- 
cholas and his government as Mr, has done, | 
is to us inexplicable. And we imagine the depu- 
tation must themselves feel this, and clearly see| 
the game that has been played with them, and 
regret their own weakness, now that the secret 





correspondence has given so pointed a contradic. | 


tion to their recorded judgment, and so thorough | 
a confirmation of the worst representations of the | 
Emperor’s character.” 

** We trust the deputation will now confess their 


| 


|from California, has arrived during the week, in the 
| North Star, Illinois, and Northern Light. 

California.—The yield of the gold regions continues 
large. 
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WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the oversight of this 
Institution, will meet there, on Fourth-day, the 7th of 
next month, at 10 o’clock, a. M. 

The Committee on Admissions, meet at 8 o’clock the 
same morning ;—the Committee on Instruction, on the 
preceding evening, at 74 o’clock,—and the Visiting 
Committee, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 3d proximo, 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 

Philad., Fifth mo. 20th, 1853. 


Carriages will be at West Chester on the arrival of 
the afternoon cars on the 6th, to convey such members 
of the Committee to the school as may go that way. 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION, 


The Committee for the Civilization and Improve- 
ment of the Indian natives, are desirous of engaging a 
Friend and his wife to assist in the care of the farm and 
family at the Boarding-school at Tunessassah. Also a 
suitable Friend to take charge of the School. 

Application may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. 
377 South Second street; Thomas Evans, No 180 Arch 
street. 

Philada., Fifth mo. 31st, 1854. 





Diep, on the 12th of Third month last, Joun Suarp- 
LEss, in the 76th year of his age; a valuable member of 





| Chester Particular Meeting. 





, Fourth month 12th, 1854, Exizasetu, widow of 


| the late William Hallowell, in the 82d year of her age; 


a member of the Northern District Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


——, at his mother’s residence, in Germantown, Pa., 


error, and cease from doing an injustice to Europe} on the 28th of Fourth month last, in his 37th year, 


and the world, by whitewashing a character which 
has paraded its own shame. ‘This is the amende 
honorable which they owe to society, and will re- 


| Chester county. 


| ing belief that a portion of the time of his lingering ill- 


Tuomas Eng, a member of Bradford Monthly Meeting, 
His bereaved relatives have the consol- 


ness, was through unmerited mercy, improved to his 


those lectures, by which it appears the audience | flect a credit for ingenuousness and love of the! everlasting advantage. 


was amused with a description of what the depu- truth, on themselves, far more valuable than any-| 1 = 
tation saw—the personal appearance of the Czar | thing that could be won by maintaining litic | , ot Comarenionn, Fe.,en te Lihat SS ae 
— —_ 7. neat — a wwe Sf eee SF tic 1854, Maria Hopeson, eldest daughter of William and 
—the splendid views of the docks and fortifica-| silence, and thus seeming to adhere to their for- | Mary Hodgson, of that place, aged 46 years. Her close 
tions—the grand and imposing adornings of the| mer conclusions.” | was peaceful. 
ace—the number of steps leading to the recep-|_ We have n 2 ; of ‘ 

palace _ ™ a f C lioht ; . k ane P Fri a ! : E om Sa that = ee . an ——, on the 13th ult., in the 60th year of her age, 
tion-rooni—the number of lights it takes to illumi- | Friends in England, are greatly grieved with such | wary W., wife of Thomas H. Terrell, a useful and be- 
nate it—the beautiful effect produced by thea state of things as these innovations reveal; but! joved member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
mingled gold and malachite—and the richness/ unless there is firmness to bear testimony against | She was firmly attached to the principles, and concern- 





of the paintings in the galleries, which filled 
him with admiration and amazement, with much 
more equally out of place, and unbecoming in any 


‘the modified Quakerism which somany have em- 


| braced, and to withstand the practices consistent 
|with it, which from time to time manifest them- 


|ed to support the testimonies of our religious Society, 
{and being clothed with that charity which thinketh no 
| evil, and possessing in no common degree the amiable 
jand endearing qualities, which win affection and re- 


consistent member of our Society, let alone one! selves, the original ground on which [rieuds act-| gard, she was much beloved by a large circle of rela- 


who had been sent forth upon such an important|ed, cannot be maintained, and things must con-| tives and friends.—During her illness, 


service, 
This course necessarily exposes the motives 


and action of such members to the animadver- | 


sions of the public, who are ever ready to detect 
the inconsistency of such proceedings with the 
professions and former practice of the Society, 
and delight in opportunity to ridicule or revile 
it. Hence we find in the last number of the 
* British Friend,” an extract from one of the 
public journals, given as “a specimen of the 
opinions of the press,” and which the editors may 
well say, they deem “suggestive of serious 
thought to us asa body.” We attach but little 
importance to the criticisms of persons of other 
societies who may be hostile to its principles, on 


| tinue to grow worse and worse, unul the Society 
loses all its distinguishing characteristics, 


| 





| ITEMS OF NEWS. 
By the steamship America, we have news from Eu- 
| rope to the 13th ult. 
Spain, Portugal, Piedmont, and Sweden, are reported 
to be willing to join the allied Powers against Kussia. 
| Fourteen Russian merchantmen captured in the Black 
| Sea. 
| Cotton declining,—flour advancing. 
AUSTRALIA.—the yield of gold continues unabated. 
SPANISH AMERICA.—A revolution is in progress 
| at Bogota. In Mexico, at last advices, Santa Anna was 
retreating from Acapulco. 
| UNITED STATES.—Considerable excitement has oc- 
curred in Boston and New York, on account of attempts 





she not only im- 
| parted impressive counsel to those around her, but also 
dictated several letters of religious admonition to some 
who were absent.—Her sickness,was not attended with 
severe pain, for which she expressed her thankfulness, 
saying, her “ heavenly Father had dealt mercifully with 
her, her bodily suffering not being great, and her mind 
| enjoying sweet peace ;” adding, ‘I see not the shadow 
|of a cloud between me and my Saviour.” Her heart 
overflowed with love to God and to the whole human 
|fumily ; and sympathizing with the slave, she repeated- 
ly referred to the exercise she had passed through in 
|regard to using the products of unrequited labour. At 
| one time she observed to her husband, “Should I be 
|raised from this sick bed, if thou art willing, we will 
| withdraw as far as practicable from all participation in 
|this guilt, and let such articles as are required for me 
| at this time, be free from the stain of slavery.” 


——, suddenly, at Wilmington, Del., on the 20th of 


> +} 2 } = » ar) 2 2 ¢ 7 ‘ 343 , “ r . s se 
thé® official documents issued by Friends, and | {o arrest and carry off alleged fugitive slaves. At Bos-| Fifth month, 1854, Tuomas Sraruer, in the 63rd year 


therefore pass over the comparison drawn between 


ton, one of the marshal’s officers was killed. 


of his age; a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 
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